CHAPTER SEVEN

Sex

Only highly trained specialists in mathematics and physics
could hope to understand Einstein, Bohr, or others of their kind,
and the mass of the people were therefore rather in the position
of church-goers in the Middle Ages, who, even if they understood
enough Latin to follow the Mass, which was seldom, had no
training in ecclesiastical philosophy. They had to take the
priest's word for the accuracy of the dogma. Einstein, who
became a popular figure because of his fine head of hair, his
fiddle-scraping, and an unsuccessful argument with a Viennese
tram-conductor over the simple arithmetic of small change,
deprecated all attempts to over-simplify his theory. He told
an American woman who asked him to explain it in a few
words: 'My dear lady: a blind man was walking with a friend
down a hot and dusty road. His friend said: "0 for a nice drink
of milk!" "Drink I know," said the blind man, "but what is this
milk you speak of?33 "A white liquid.53 "Liquid I know, but
what is white?" "White is the colour of a swan's feathers.55
"Feathers I know, but what is a swan?" "A bird with a crooked
neck." "Neck I know, but what is crooked?" The exasperated
friend seized the blind man's afm and stretched it at full length.
"That is straight," he exclaimed, and then, bending it at the
elbow, "this is crooked." "Ah," cried the delighted blind man,
"now I understand what milk is!"5
Yet no warning of Einstein's against popular misinterpreta-
tion of his theory could hope to be effective. The implications
had already been clarified by Eddington, and now Professor
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